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emotions and affections in the child's life. The moral consequences 
of improper handling of this delicate matter is well presented. The 
last two topics (8) art in the life of the child and (9) dreams are 
used mainly to portray the role of sex in the child's life. In art 
aesthetic values are out of the question until much later; the liking 
of the child for art is primarily a sexual matter. 

The impressions one receives on reading this monograph are 
quite a mixture. There are many valuable elements worthy of atten- 
tion. It is a very keen analysis of the child literature with this parti- 
cular point of view in mind. To any one interested in sex education 
this monograph would prove very valuable. It points out very dis- 
tinctly the place and importance of sex in the life of the child; sex 
is not an evil but maternal element and the source of most of the 
things of value in child life. The monograph would be of value to 
parents in handling the sexual life of children. The book is not so 
technical but that the intelligent parent could understand most of what 
is presented. 

The main criticisms on the work is its extreme emphasis .on the 
sexual element. The distinct impression left on first reading is that 
the one and only thing of importance in the developing life is the 
matter of sex. A better title would be "A Study of the Significance 
of Sex in the Mental Life of the Child." 

However, to one who has studied the Freudian literature this 
monograph will inevitably make a strong appeal. If the theory here 
applied proves correct, it will be of the greatest value in understanding 
child life and so interpreting much in adult life. 

Northwestern University. L. W. Webb. 



Le Cinematographe et la Criminalite Infantile. (The Moving 
Picture and Juvenile Delinquency.) Communication faite a 
la Societe d'economie sociale, le Ier mai 1918. Charles Collard, 
Substitut du Procureur du Roi. Revue de Droit Penal et de 
Criminologie (Bruxelles) VIII, 8-10 (Aout-Octobre, 1914- 
1919.) 

The Revue signalizes its continuity by bravely bridging with a 
single issue the tragic gap 1914-1919. It resumes publication with 
an interesting monograph upon the relation of the moving picture 
to child crime. The general increase of juvenile delinquency in the 
warring countries makes the report timely. American social workers, 
especially in the field of corrections, have long recognized and dis- 
cussed through platform and press, the importance of the "movies" 
among the influences upon delinquents. Such readers will be inter- 
ested in. the comparisons, contrasts and corroborations here made 
available. 

After tracing the phenomenal rise of the industry, measured in 
capital, receipts, output and theaters in several European countries, the 
report summarizes the available figures from many cities in all parts of 
the world, indicating the almost universal attendance of minors, largely 
unaccompanied by adults and including girls to almost as great an 
extent as boys. Recommendations are offered for more accurate 
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and significant statistics of such attendance. The reputed sheltering 
of French children from the corruptions of the stage does not seem 
to extend to the cinema, which taps a lower level of demand. 

The lure of the moving picture is analyzed, its effect on the 
"legitimate stage" is noted, and its potential power for good is gener- 
ously recognized. However, "Contrairement a ce que l'on en attendait, 
le rinematographe, detourne de sa destination premiere, est devenu — 
on ne peut se faire d'illusion a ce sujet — un agent de demoralisation 
pour la jeunesse d'aujourd' hui, et une des causes principales de la 
criminalite infantile." 

"Tout ce qui peut exciter l'imagination vers la violence et le sang 
trouvent maintenant place au cinema, qui est devenu le roi de l'enseigne- 
ment criminel." 

A Swedish report declares 70% of the films there to be bad, 20% 
more passable. The billboards and titles, as in this country, frankly 
appeal to morbid interests, and even so-called "classic pieces" are too 
generally robbed of the distinctive greatness which dignifies their sub- 
ject matter. Instincts are too often fixated at crude, infantile levels 
instead of being "sublimated" or taught socially permitted expression. 
Too often, also, situations are solved "ex machina." The weak dodging 
of ethical issues, is, if possible, more dangerous than direct suggestion 
to wrong doing. It may not bring immediate reaction in delinquency; 
rather it affects character cumulatively and more subtly undermines 
otherwise stable and wholesome natures. Here are the greatest dangers 
to our social inheritance. 

The intimate, often unconscious nature of the effect of the plays 
is briefly mentioned. 

In such a study the writer naturally tends toward a mono- 
emphasis which is not found in the careful case-work of Dr. Healy, 1 
who says (speaking, to be sure, of American conditions), that "the 
amount of delinquency produced by them corresponds but slightly to 
the immense number of pictures which are constantly shown. . . . 
However," he says, "there is no excuse for showing pictures which 
damage the morals of anyone." Dr. Healy believes that moving pic- 
tures affect boys more than they do girls, and that the direct effects are 
chiefly pugnacity and nomadism; stealing is an indirect effect — to 
secure ticket money. 

More stress might have been placed upon a constructive study of 
the social psychology of the "movie." What are the mental mech- 
anisms involved, and the instincts operating through them? Like 
the popular press and song, the appeal of the drama is to interests 
which do not have full satisfaction and expression in reality, and which 
seek solution, outlet or "phantasy-fulfilment" through an escape from 
realities. They are intensified, objectified, effortless day-dreams. 
These instincts and interests may be already warped into anti-social 
channels of both stimulation and expression; or in the absence of 
inhibitions (counter-attractions and stimuli) they may be so warped 
by the suggestions of the actors. That this is possible, however, in- 
dicates not only the need of repressive measures, but the failure of 

^William Healy, ML D., The Individual Delinquent, p. 308; also pp. 307-9, 
§§225-33. ' 



